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ABSTRACT 



The Lac La Ronge Indian Band operates the largest Band controlled education system in 
Saskatchewan. With a membership of 5000, of whom 25% are aged 9 years or younger , the 
Band is facing unprecedented growth in the need for educational services, A model for school 
improvement which involves community groups in the developmental process and identifies 
areas of concern has been developed and implemented. The paper describes issues relating to 
staff evaluation, curriculum development, student promotion, referral to resource room 
programs, and maintaining the cultural and linguistic uniqueness of the Cree Nation. 



in all societies the knowledge, values and beliefs of that soc.ety are transmitted from the old 
to the young through a process known as education. In many contemporary societies this 
transmission is controlled and legitimized by compulsory attendance at the Institution known as 
school, a process which generally results in the maintenance of the status quo. In most 
unicultural societies this process Is not problematic. All the players (community, students, 
teachers) agree on the type and scope of cultural information which should be transmitted. In 
contemporary multicultural societies the process is also workable insofar as that, In theory at 
least, systems can be established to ensure that all groups have their say in what cuHural values 
should be taught in schools. 

In both these Instances the efficiency and effectiveness considerations described by Bacchus 
( 1 987) have been met. He argues that the nation-state allocates it's resources in order to 
provide the "best combination of input factors into the system which is likely to maximize 
learning outcomes" (Bacchus, 1 987, p.2). This is the efficiency criterion. Bacchus also posits 
that the "knowledge, skills and attitudes ... obtained or developed as a result of their formal 
education" ( Bacchus, 1 987 , p.2) are of value to the students who complete the school program 
and to society as a whole. These are the effectiveness considerations. 

In some Instances, however, a third situation exists. Here a unicultural (and, often, 
unilingual) society exists within the sphere of influence of a larger, multicultural, multilingual 
and dominant society. Such Is the case with Canada's Native peoples, or First Nations. 

Where a separate society exists in geographical , economic, social , cultural and linguistic 
isolation from the dominant group then acculturation, whether forced or inadvertent, is an ever 
present threat to the minority group. Over the past 1 00 years the education system in Canada 
has been used as a vehicle to transmit the knowledge, values and beliefs of the dominant society 
to the young people of thu distinct societies of the First Nations. The resulting dilemma which 
faces the peoples of the First Nations is both simple and complex. Simple, in that ways must be 
found to maintain cultural Identity while simultaneously providing children with the skills 
needed to succeed within the dominant society. Complex , because the governance of political , 
economic, educational and other societal institutions which serve the First Nations has 
traditionally been vested in the dominant society which has been attempting to acculturate those 
same First Nations into the mainstream. 
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Indian education practices In the pre-contact era "centred around the teaching of life skills, 
culture and customs that would prepare Indian youth to assume their future roles in their 
societies" (Watson & Watson, 1 983, p. 1 ). The colon ializatlon of Canada by the European settler 
led to extreme social dysfunction among aboriginal society and to the imposition of a foreign 
education system. This attempt to force the ec national precepts of the dom 'nani society on to the 
Indian peoples was doomed to failure. 

The fact that "education and schooling are designed to equip the students to live and work in 
their own society" (Kouris, 1983, p.3) produces a dysfunctional situation //hen the cultural 
norms, values and belie; -uctures of the dominant society which designs the education system 
are different from those of the society to whom that education Is being delivered. It has been 
noted that "a country's educational system Is inescapably part of its social , political , and 
economic substance ... Educational systems built upon foreign social and economic systems cannot 
maintaintheir viability for long" (Giles & Proudfoot, 1 984, p.4). As First Nations began to take 
greater control of their own affairs so this viability threshold was reached and then breached. 

I n the field of I ndian education the breaching of the viability threshold took place on 23 
November , 1 973. On that day "Treasury Board regulation 7 1 5985 ... extended to band councils 
the authority to manage in-school educational programs" (Scharf etal, 1987, p. 47). For the 
first time since the pre-contact era Indian peoples were once again in a position to govern and 
control the educatlona 1 process in their communities. 

The structure of the political , social, economic and educational governance of Indian people in 
Saskatchewan can be considered as being triangular in shape (see Figure 1 ). At the apex is the 
Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations [FSIN] whose officers are elected by the All-Chiefs 
Council. The next layer of the triangle is a series of Tribal Councils, each consisting of a number 
of First Nations In a clearly defined geographic area. The officers of the Tribal Councils are 
elected by the Chiefs of the individual Bands which are represented in that Tribal Council. At the 
base of the triangle, supporting the rest of the structure, are the individual First Nations. 
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Figure ) ; First Nations governance in Saskatchewan 




The Lac La Ronge I ndian Band [ LLRIB] is one of the twelve First Nations which constitute the 
Prince Albert Tribal Council [PATC]. The PATC represents some 25000 status or treaty Indians 
(Goldade, 1991) living In north-eastern Saskatchewan (see FlgtJre 2). As part of the Woodlands 
and Stoney Cree Indian Nation the members of the LLRIB speak the 'th* dialect of the Cree 
language. They are joined in the PA T C by other 'th' Bands and by members of the Chipewyan 
(Dene), Swampy oree, Lakota (Sioux) and Plains Cree Nations. 

Fioure 2 ; Distribution of First Nations in north-easte rn Saskatchewan 
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The membership of the LLRIB constitutes almost 20% of the total membership of the PATC. 
The majority of the 4832 members of the Lac La Ronge Indian Band ( INAC, 1 99 1 ) live in six 
reserve communities In Northern Saskatchewan. Other LLRIB members live off-reserve in 
various towns and cities, or in other reserve communities. The LLRIB operates seven Band 
controlled schools with a total Nursery - Grade 1 2 student population of 956 (Goddard, 1 99 1 b). 
This is the largest Band controlled school system in Saskatchewan and is comparable, in size, to 
many provincial School Divisions. There are almost 4000 students enrolled in First Nations 
schools within the PATC (Goldade, 1 99 1 ) and so the LLRIB accounts for approximately one 
quarter of the total enrolment. With 50£ of the Band population being under 2 1 years of age, 
and 24.83* being 9 years of age or younger (Campbell , 1 99 0 , the student enrolment in LLRIB 
schools is expected to increase significantly over the next decade. 

Native education has often been perceived as a low status cousin of the 'regular' (i.e. middle 
class, ( suburban, white) education system. More (1984) has noted that "the academic 
achievement levels of Indian students are not declining but continue to be disastrously low ... 
massive improvements in the quality of education of Indian students Is absolutely essential" 
( pp.3-4). This situation Is often attributed to the past policies of many different federal 
governments and to a succession of poorly conceived and badly Implemented school programs. 
Anger and distrust generated by these programs were among the many reasons which led to the 
development of Band-controlled education systems in the early 1 970s (Goddard, 1 988). The 
LLRIB took control of the Chief James Roberts School In Sucker River in 1 973 ( Roberts & 
Goddard, 1 99 1 ) and of other schools shortly afterward. The LLRIB now operates seven schools of 
various sizes, ranging from a small multlgraded Nursey-Grade 8 program with an enrolment of 
38 students to a large Nursery-Gr ade 1 2 facility with an enrolment of 403 students. 

The definition of each school as 'large' or 'small' Is, of course, relative to the other schools 
with which comparisons are being made. Utilizing the definition developed by the Newfoundland 
Department ('Education, in which 'small' schools are those "K-9 schools [where the] mean 
grade enromer Ms 1 2 or less ... [andj any school with high school subjects [where the] mean 
grade enrolment \s 25 or less" (Cutler, 1 989, p.3), four LLRIB schools can be considered as 
'small' schools. The delivery of educational services to these smaller schools requires a more 
flexible approach than that required to deliver an equivalent program in larger schools. Any 
plan to Improve the schools within a system must take Into account those differences in such 
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areas as staffing ratios, multigraded classrooms, per-pupll expenditures and so forth. The Band 
must also be cognizent of the diversity of communities extant on the reserves. In the larger 
centres there Is a primarily English as a first language environment. In the smaller and more 
isolated communities the vernacular language is Cree and English as a second language teaching .. 
strategies must be implemented. 

Some years ago the Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations noted that First Nations wished 
to "create, control and evaluate their own comprehensive system of education as an expression of 
their aboriginal rights as a distinct peoples" (Saskatchewan Indian Education Act, 1 984, p. 1 ). 
Chief Ovide Mercredi of the Assembly of First Nations has reiterated that "education is an 
Inherent aboriginal right and a treaty right" ( Mercredi , 1 99 1 ). The LLRIB concurs and b^liev-s 
that, as such, education should be fully funded on an 'actual-cost recovery' basis. This is not the 
case, however, and the funding formula by which Indian education is financed is still established 
in Ottawa and remains subject to interpretation nt the national , regional , and district offices of 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada [ INAC] , to wastage by having to pass through a large 
bureaucracy, and to federally Imposed constraints on expenditure at the Band level. 

The LLRIB has direct responsibility for the N- 1 2 education program offered on reserve. As 
INAC appears to be abdicating its responsibilities in other areas so the education branch is also 
concerned with post-secondary education , adult skills trairrng and academic upgrading, and the 
provision of counselling and support services to students enrolled in provincial , federal or other 
Band schools, group homes, boarding homes and residential school programs. This requires the 
use of program funding to develop capacity in areas which are outside the mandate of the funding 
formula but which are, nontheless, considered to be an integral part of the education program. 
First Nations are therefore faced with the problem of raising academic standards among an ever 
growing student population while receiving a diminishing amount of funding for this purpose. 
This has required Bands to identify needs and to prioritize which strategies should be 
implemented. 

In September 1990 .education personnel from the Prince Albert Tribal Council [PATC] and 
the LLRIB commenced planning for a District Wide School Improvement Project [DWIP]. This 
project Involved 22 Band operated schools within the 1 2 First Nations who constitute the PATC. 
A community based development model was utilized to ensure that the content of the school and 
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community surveys was based on local concerns, needs and perceptions of what constitutes a good 
schooKPATC, 1990). Initially, a wide cross-section of people interested In education (parents, 
school committee members, teachers, Band councillors, In-school administrators, etc.) were 
brought together at a meeting hosted by PATC. This group discussed the issue of effective schools - 
and Identified those factors which were commonly agreed to be present In an effective school 
within a First Nations environment. A small steering committee, comprising of the Assistant 
Director of Education and four educational consultants from PATC, this author and a Siou, 1 
educator employed by the Wahpeton Band, then examined a number of other models ( i.e. British 
Columb a hinlstry of Education, 1990; National Stud/ of School Evaluation, 1983; Onion Lake 
Indian Band, 1 990; Saskatchewan Education, 1 989) and structured the Needs Assessment 
Survey questionnaires. The community representatives then took these documents to be reviewed 
at the community level to clarify statements, remove jargon and compile a standardized Cree, 
Dene or Sioux translation of certain terms and concepts. 

As a result of these discussions a second draft was prepared and was once again presented to 
the community representatives for their consideration ~^ew and revision. A final revised 
draft was then prepared by the steering committee. This draft was approved by a second joint 
meeting of the community representatives and the final documents were then produced. In order 
to facilitate the process the Chief and Council of the LLRIB agreed to pilot the DWI P needs 
assessment process prior to its implementation throughout the PATC area. The revised draft of 
the DWIP survey was administered by the Band in April 1991. A total of 550 Needs Assessment 
surveys were distributed to parents, senior students, teachers and other education staff, Band 
Councillors and School Committee members. A full day school closure was authorized by the 
Chief and Council to facilitate completion of the surveys. 

School staff, after completing their own questionnaires, then went door-to-door in their 
communities and assisted parents and community members in the completion of their surveys. 
334 completed surveys were returned for a response rate of 60.728. An analysis of the 
surveys was conducted by the Saskatchewan Educational Leadership Unit. This analysis provided 
a statistical breakdown of the responses, highlighted those questions where there was a 
significant difference between responses from the various staff / parent / student / school 
committee groups, and produced 67 pages of direct written comments which had been included in 
the responses. The results of the analysis were debated at the annual LLRIB School Committees 
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Conference and twelve major concerns were Identified and discussed (see Table 1 ). A School 
Improvement Review Committee, with representation from a variety of stakeholder groups, was 
then established to review these concerns and to develop strategies to Improve the LLRIB 
education program. 

Table 1 : Concerns identified t hrough the DWIP process* 



( i ) Teacher evaluation and supervision 

( ii) Communication between classroom and resource room teachers 

(iii) High drop-out rates 

(1v) Status of Cree language and Cree culture programs 

(v) General lack of appropriate curriculum development 

( vi ) Lack of consistent expectations for student performance 

(vii) Lack of comparison with other educational systems 

(viii) Special education programs 

( ix) Need for additional trained support staff 

( x) Centralization of the budget process 

(xi) Insufficient levels of educational funding 
(xli) Isolation of individual School Committees 



* These concerns are neither prioritized nor listed in any order of significance 

The area of teacher evaluation and supervision was one area concern. A clinical supervision 
model , such as that described by Castetter ( 1 986 , p.323) and Hyman ( 1 986 , pp. 65- 159), 
requires a great deal of time 1f it Is to be successful. This process tends to , ;fee a check list 
format and does not provide teachers with the means of Identifying e.ti mediating their own 
professional needs. Teachers were not given the opportunity to MtfA -con their practice nor to 
focus on the uniqueness of each individual classroom. The clinical model was utilized primarily 
as an evaluative tool by central office administrators and was perceived by teachers as being a 
controlling device to monitor their behaviour. The use of critical reflection and the treatment of 
teachers as individuals (Sparkes, 1 99 0 was often ignored in favour of "the fiction" that 
evaluation denoted expertise on the part of the evaluator (Smith & Blase, 1 99 1 , p. 1 8) and, as 
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such, was viewed as a necessary evil by most teachers and not as a means to improve pedagogical 
practice. Working on a variant of the non-d<rect1ve, collaborative and directive model of 
supervision (Glickman, 1 989) a three-strand approach to teacher evaluation was developed and 
implemented in LLRIB schools in September 1991. The drive behind this model was the need to . 
Implement a process which pr ovided the Band with the Information necessary to determine the 
continuation or termination of a teachers' employment. Unlike provincial systems, the LLRIB 
does not offer tenure to its teachers but rather works on a series of renewable one-year 
contracts. Simultaneously the Band wanted to provide experienced teachers with a means to 
improve their professional skills in an autonomous manner. 

The first strand (see Figure 3) Involves the clinical supervision model and is compulsory for 
all teachers who are in their first year of employment with LLRIB. A teacher who may also be 
nominated for this strand if the principal and/or the Superintendent fer 1 that close supervision 
is required. Also, a teacher may select the clinical model if s/he so desires. 



I 
1 
1 
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figure 3 ; The clinical supervision model 
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STRAND 1 
Purpose 



job 



Process 



at least three '.3) formal classroom 
supervisor. This- will include at least two 
visits by the school principal and/or 
principal, together with at least one (1) vis 



Procedure - 



SUMMATIVE EVALUATION, 

to provide a written, formal evaluation report. 
This • 'port may be used to supplement a 
application and shall be kept on the teacher's 
personal file. 

visits by a 
(2) 
vice- 
it by 

the Superintendent of Education. 

completion of an approved evaluation checklist and 
anecdotal report at the end of each visit. 
Conferences with the teacher before and. after each 
visit. Completion of a summatlve report after the 
third visit. Conference with the teacher to 
present the sumraative report. 

Required for all teachers in their first year with 
the LLRIB. Required for those teachers who are 
nominated by the principal or Superintendent of 
Education. Required for all teachers who have not 
had a summatlve evaluation in any of the past 4 
years. Optional for teachers who do not wish to 
choose strand 2 or- strand 3. 

Principal's zole - Evaluator 

Superintendent of Education's role «„ mmaMve renott 

- Evaluator and writer of sumraative report. 



Eligibility - 
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The second strand (see Figure 4) is a collaborative model which utllzes a teacher-designated 
observer , who is usually a colleague, to assist the teacher in achieving his/her goals. 

Figure 4 : Th e m ]lahorative model 



STRAND 2 

Purpose 
Process 



Procedure 



for 



Eligibility - 



«*-«f *»<5«ional development 
to provide processions 

experienced teachers. 

v i* a «fc three (3) observations during the year, 
at least three 13) ?? as designated by the 

by a supervisor or col lea J** ^ x and designated 
teacher. The teacher, princip , tember and 

observer shall meet which outlines the 

develop an action plan which o 

^^■■SftuiS will oe scheduled during the 
^ r ! Vatl rn al M^ U ?h: s te? r P rincipal /isc and 

plan. 

ln a pre-conference, the teacher indicat es what 
8 pe=l£l= teaching sklUts) »/h^«l| n ^ th , 

Seacner^has^re^esled" eedbac* and counts are 
provided ln the post-conference. 

strand 1 and who have not chosen strand 3. 



Principal's role - facilitator 



NOTE: 



no summative evaluation is prepar 
shall prepare a report, counte 
principal and designated observer, 
III success of the observation 
achievement of goals. A teach 
selects this strand may elect a 
Superintendent of Education to 
advisor . 



ed. The teacher 
rsigned by the 
which describes 
process and the 
er/principal who 
colleague or the 
act as his/her 
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The third strand (see Figure 5) is a self-directed model of professional development which 
can address any aspect of the teacher's work. A timeline (see Figure 6) was also developed to 
summarize the tasks required and to present due dates by which specific activities must be 
completed. The initial reaction of teachers to this model has been positive and it is hoped that 
evaluation based primarily on professional issues and rievelopment will be a successful 
alternative to the clinical model. 



Figure 5 : The splf- directed model 



STRAND 3 PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose 



to provide experienced teachers with the means to 
Identify and achieve their own professional 
development needs. 

Process - together with the principal, the teacher, shall 

establish alms and goals --for his/her own 
professional development. This meeting shall 
occur before 30 September. In November and March, 
the teacher shall meet with the principal and 
discuss progress on the personal plan. In May, 
the teacher shall meet with the principal and 
review achievement of the aims and goals of the 
plan. 

Procedure - the teacher shall develop a personal plan. -This 

may include such goals as: (1) attend relevant 
workshops and /or conferences; (ii) perform action 
research on a topic relevant to the teaching 
assignment; (lil) write articles for educational 
journals; (iv) develop personal skills In a 
particular teaching area; (v) adapt a provincial 
syllabus to local needs; (vi) prepare a text or 
other resource materials in a particular 
curriculum area; and so forth. 

Eligibility - all teachers who have completed at least one year 

with the LLRIB, who have not been nominated tor 
strand 1 and who have not chosen strand 2. 

Principal's role - facilitator 

note ' - no summative evaluation -is prepared. The teacher 

shall prepare a report, countersigned by the 
principal, which describes the success of the 
process and the achievement of goals. A principal 
who selects this strand may elect a colleague or 
the Superintendent of Education to act as his/her 
advisor. 
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FiqurR 6 ; The timeline 



Timeline *Qr teachers 



AUGUST Orientation: discussion of alternative processes/meet 

with principal; select appropriate strand 



SEPTEMBER 



Strand 1 



Strand 2 



Strand 3 



OCTOBER 



Meet with principal Meet with 
and designated principal 
observer 



Develop action plan Develop personal 

plan 



First evaluation First observation Progress meeting 



DECEMBER 

JAMU^JRY Second evaluation Second observation 



APRIL Third evaluation Third observation 
MAY Summative report Review meeting 



Progress meeting 
Review meeting 



JUNE 



Teacher submits 
signed report to 
Central office 



Teacher submits 
signed report to 
Central office 
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A second concern was the apparent lack of communication between classroom and resource 
room teachers In the development and Implementation of Individual Education Programs [I EP] , 
and the exclusion of parents from this process. Accordingly, a protocol was developed which 
includes teachers, guidance counsellors, parents and the student in the development of an IEP , 
sets strict timelines for placement In a resource room program , and requires teachers to work 
closely with resource room teachers in the delivery of the IEP. Figure 7 describes this process 
In detail. To date teacher satisfaction with the model has been high and we will review the 
process after it has been implemented for a full school year. This protocol will result in the 
abolition of the concept that resource rooms are a "dumping ground" in which students can be 
left for an extended period of time. Rather, classroom and resource teachers will work together 
to develop and implement a structured program for each individual , and will assess the results 
of this program after a six week placement. 



Figure 7 : The LL RIB model for referring a stu ^nt tn the resource room 



-> Continuous instruction and assessment 

i 

Teachers identifies a proble* 



I 

der 

I 

Teacher i*cl**ents strategies to overcome the probli 

. I ■ A 

- SUCCESSFUL? 



UNSUCCESSFUL 



Teacher ••eets with the rtsourci room teacher 



i 



Teacher, with guidance from resume* room teacher, 
completes *a referral form which indicates: 

* .student's strengths and weaknesses Cacadeeic, social, 
, physical) 

* social interaction patterns 

* attendance patterns 

* . eedical problems and/or physical disabilities. 

* writing saepleCs) 

* attitude * 

* strategies previously attempted by .the teacher 



4. 



Teacher, resource rooe ti *,>er, and Cif possible) parent, 
develop an -In <al Education Plan ' 

. - \ 4, 

I.E-P. placed In student's file, with copies to 
Teacher, Resource Rooe Teacher, Parent 



Resource Rooe Teacher iepAeeents X.E-P. 



4 



Teacher focusses on similar skills during regular progra* 



Teacher, rwource rooe teacher, and Cif possible) parent 
•eet after 6 weeks and re* dew X«E»P« 



Student is returned to thu classrooe 



ircT rnpv M/flll ARI F 
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Also of concern was the high drop-out rate of students, particularly In the mldd 1 ?. years 
(grades 6 - 9). Of the total school age population, a statistical survey discovered *'iat 750 Band 
members of school age were not enrolled In educational programs (Goddard, 1 99 1 u). This, In 
part, was traced to an Inconsistent policy on student promotion and retention in grade which had 
inadvertently encouraged students to leave school (Kalyn, 1 991 ). In some schools academic 
achievement was the main criterion for grade advancement. High rates of absenteeism , often the 
result of students spending extended periods of time on the family trapline, sometimes led to 
developmental delay and resulted in numbers of older children with limited academic skills 
being placed In classrooms full of younger children, Many of these children subsequently left 
school without completing their elementary education. To combat this problem , some schools 
Instigated a social promotion strategy, where children were moved from grade to grade with 
their peer group. This model recognized the Band philosophy that trapline activities were valid 
learning experiences and prevented excessive gaps in age/grade placements. Unfortunately the 
students often met the 'brick wall' of the provincial grade 1 0 credit program without the 
necessary academic preparation and, subsequently, left school without completing the 
requirements for graduation. 

A policy was developed and implemented which established criteria and timelines for 'student 
at-risk' Intervention practices and which placed the decision on whether or not a student should 
be retained in grade in the hands o\ the parents. Through the greater involvement of parents in 
decisions affecting their child(ren) it is hoped that a more frequent and positive dialogue 
between home and school will be established and nurtured. This policy was introduced at the 
beginning of the 1 99 1 - 1 992 school year. Figure 8 outlines the policy and the procedures 
related to this policy. All school staff we^e provided with a short inservice to acquaint them with 
the policy and this will be reinforced at the system-wide sharing day in January 1 992. The 
process will be closely monitored and will be reviewed at the end of the school year. 

A related Issue which became apparent was that no concerted effort had been made to 
accumulate data on school leavers, whether graduates or drop-outs / push-outs. In order to 
determine the actual numbers of school leavers and to develop a tracking system for these 
students, and to attempt to bridge the gap (or rather , chasm) between the school and postschool 
environments, a submission for a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council grant was 
prepared and submitted (Goddard & Kalyn, 1 99 1). If this submission Is successful then the 
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finiirft ft • Thft 1 1 RIB ctQl lgy and pro^'r^ mmerntno retention In grade 

GRADE RETENTION POLICY 

A student may only repeat a grade from Nursery to Grade 9 at 
the request of his/her parentis) and/or guardian Cs). 

PROCEDURES 

If a teacher is of the opinion that a student, by virtue of 
either poor attendance and/or .poor achievement, is 
insufficiently prepared for success in the next grade, then 
that teacher snails 

<1> make every effort to encourage the student andprovide 
opportunities, through access to special tutoring, the 
resource teacher, and/or other services whiclv are 
deemed appropriate, to allow the student to succeed; 

{2} inform the' parentCs) and/or guardianCs), at the 
earliest opportunity, of his/her concerns? 

<:33- inform the guidance counsellor, in writing and at the 
earliest opportunity, of his/her concerns and request 
appropriate student counselling, home visits, and/or 
other measures as required; 

W inform the Principal, in writing, of his/her concerns 
no later than i March; 

<57 arrange for a case conference to - be scheduled, to be 
attended by the teacher, Principal, resource teacher 
and/or guidance counsellor, parentCs) and/or 
guardianCs) and student; and 

<Sy arrange for the case onference to be scheduled to take 
place no later than 15 April. 

At the case conference, the teacher shall outline 
his/her concernCs) and recommendation Cs) . The 
Principal shall chair the case conference and ensure 
that all points u-f view are discussed. 

The decision as to whether the student shall repeat the grade or 
move on to the next grade will be made by the par ent Cs) or 
guardian Cs) of the student. 

The parentCs) or guardianCs) will inform the Principal of their 
decision within seven days of the date of the case conference. 
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LLRIB will work with the University of Saskatchewan to conduct preliminary research into this 
area of concern. The first intent of this research study will be to collect the data required for the 
analysis of the school leaver situation and to develop a tracking system for LLRIB students. The 
second Intent is to collect the data necessary to identify resources and develop strategies which 
will provide support to LLRIB members who are in that transitional stage between the school and 
postschool environments. The third intent is to assess the data collected and determine whether a 
more comprehensive research project is required to collect all the information. 

A fourth concern was the apparent low status of Cree language and Cree culture within the 
school program. This view was reinforced by a program review ( Highway, 1991 ) and the 
administration of a language dominance test to kindergarten students ( Eby , 1 977 ; Neufeld, 
1 99 1 ). Neufeld found that of 2 1 kindergarten students tested, only 7 could be considered fluent 
in Cree and 4 had no comprehension of the language. The remainder of the children had various 
levels of Cree comprehension between the two extremes. This was a surprising discovery for the 
LLRIB , as all the children tested are from a community which prides Itself on the strength and 
vitality of the Cree language and culture, a pride reinforced by a sociolinguistic survey which 
concluded that "the Cree language appears to be healthy at Stanley Mission" (Saskatchewan 
Indigenous Languages Committee, 1 99 1 , p. 1 36). This assumption must now be questioned. The 
loss of a vernacular language within one or two generations, or diglossia ( Dorais, 1989), is 
well documented. The LLRIB focus on the necessity of maintaining the Cree language will perhaps 
serve to reverse this trend. A Cree Culture Facilitator was hired to provide system wide support 
to teachers involved in the teaching of Cree language and culture. 

The Curriculum Resource Unit is also working on a number of major projects which will 
incorporate cultural themes and activites within the school program. Although high school credit 
classes in Cree have been developed and implemented, and indeed have received recognition from 
Saskatchewan Education as approved credit courses, the elementary program is not standardized. 
To address this situation a Cree language dictionary is being developed, as are Cree language 
activity handbooks and Integrated units which combine Cree and English perspectives on a 
variety of themes. Efforts are also underway to develop a system-wide Cree immersion program 
at the K-2 level and, eventually, a full Cree curricula from K-9 . Of caution to educators, 
however, is the view of a vocal minority group within the communities. This group believes that 
Cree is strong in the home and that first language acquisition should remain a parental 
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responsibility. According to this group, the schools should focus on English language teaching as 
this is the way to future economic and social prosperity. Other parents disagree and Delieve that 
It is the role of the school to ensure the maintenance and survivial of the Cree language. 
According to this group, the school should reflect the local cultural identity of the community 
and should not be simply a replica of those schools which existed prior to the advent of Band 
controlled education. This dichotomy must be addressed at the community level and public 
meetings to discuss the issue are being planned for later in the year. 

A related concern was the perceived lack of curriculum development generally. The LLRIB has 
a bilingual and bicultural approach t' education and a stated philosophy that pride, culture, 
skills and values ( LLRIB, 1 988) should be integrated within all subject areas at the N - 9 
levels. However , this is perceived to exist only on paper and the cautions of Cummings ( n.d.) on 
the effectiveness of bilingual programs have not been examined. Curriculum development 
committees, with appropriate release time and resources to hire substitute teachers, have been 
established to examine these Issues and to review and revise the LLRIB Integrated Curriculum 
Guide ( Roberts & Goddard, 1951 ). This process will also allow for new provincial curriculum 
initiatives, such as the Common Essential Learnings (Saskatchewan Education, 1 988), to be 
incorporated into the LLRIB curriculum. Further, the Integration of Native and western 
conceptual paradigms (i.e. Colorado, 1 988; King.1991 ) will allow for curricula to include 'the 
best of both worlds' and help prepare students for life both on and off the re,-;, ves. 

This duality of purpose is extremely important if the distinctiveness of First Nations' schools 
Is to be maintained. Although *he LLRIB wishes to achieve excellence in Its educational programs 
it does not believe that this necessarily requires the simultaneous loss of cultural identity. 
Indeed it is the position of the Band that excellence will only be achieved if cultural identity is 
visible and maintained, for what Is the purpose of having educational self- governance If the Band 
system then simply reflects that of the majority culture. The reality is that Band controlled 
schools are not provincially mandated or controlled. Although the LLRIB wants its members to 
achieve at or beyond provincial expectations it does not want this process to cause it's schools to 
lose the distinctive nature of a Band controlled program. 

Another major concern identified through DWIP was the lack of consistent expectation? for 
student performance. These Issues are also being addressed through various working committees 
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and will lead to the establishment of common core subject examinations at the grades 6 and 9 
levels and the empowerment of teachers, community members and school committee members 
within the educational system. One committee is developing system-wide examinations in the 
core subjects, to be administered at the Grade 6 and Grade 9 levels. These examinations will 
form but one part of the assessment process and will not be used, in isolation, to determine 
whether a child should be promoted or retained in grade. Questions pertaining to "the usefulness 
of multiple-choice tests, the cultural bias of tests, "teaching to the test", and the lack of plan to 
improve poor test scores" (Jennings, 1991 , p. 3) are being considered during the development 
and construction of the examinations. 

The examinations will be prepared by teachers and will consist of a variety of different 
question formats. Although multiple-choice questions will no doubt be included, so will such 
question-forms as cloze readings, short answer, matching terms and definitions, long answer 
and essays. The questions will rely not only upon the recall of factual information but will also 
include the application of knowledge, problem solving, comparison, substitution, analysis, 
comprehension and other skills. The examinations themselves will be viewed as an integral but 
not exclusive part of the assessment process. Teachers will therefore incorporate examination 
results within a whole range of continuous assessment strategies ( i.e. projects, weekly tests and 
quizzes, assignments, portfolios and so forth) to provide a valid final assessment. 

There should be no cultural bias in our examinations, which are predicated on the cultural 
reality of a unicultural Cree student body. Unlike other tests there is no national norm against 
which our students shall be compared. Rather , the comparison will be within the enrolment of 
the system. This process will allow the Band to identify those objeUves wich are considered, by 
teachers and community alike, to be the key objectives for each core subject at specific grade 
levels. Subsequently, this process will allow the Band to determine the success or otherwise of 
the teaching and learning processes experienced by the students. 

We shall minimize 'teaching to thy test' by structuring the examination around the conceptual 
and skill based objectives of the subject at that specific grr e. Thus we shall be 'testing to the 
teaching' Instead of teaching to the test. A plan Is In place to improve poor test scores, should any 
occur, and was developed on the premise that a poor test score identifies a weakness in the 
teaching and learning process which must be isolated and remediated. The LLRIB agrees with the 
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comment that "when test scores alone force chldren to repeat a grade, children are not well 
served" (Jervis, 1 991 , p.4) and It must be noted that no student will De retained In grade 
simply because of a poor examination. The student who is unsuccessful in an examination will be 
provided with a resource program , tutors and other counselling activities with the aim that 
specific weaknesses have been identified through the examination and can be overcome. 

The LLRIB, in moving towards the development of a standardized examination system at 
certain key points in the education process, is reflecting developments in the International 
arena. Countries such as the United States (Jennings, 1 99 1 ), France and England (Gozzer , 
1 990) are also attempting to identify key objectives at different stages of the K- 1 2 program 
and to develop national tests which relate to these objectives. On a smaller scale, the Band is 
attempting to determine the level of success experienced by the students through the teaching and 
learning processes Implemented by the teachers. It Is believed that only by the Introduction of a 
common examination system can a rational , objective criterion be introduced into what may 
otherwise be a wholly subjective evaluation process. 

Related to both the preceeding issues was the concern that the LLRIB operates In a vacuum 
Insofar as comparisons with other educational programs are concerned. The DWIP results 
indicated a need for the LLRIB to arrange for an objective, external evaluation of its programs in 
an effort to determine how they compare with LLRIB goals and with programs in other 
jurisdictions. Arrangements have been made with INAC ( Regina) to conduct a comprehensive 
series of school and program reviews, a procedure already mandated under the Alternate Funding 
Agreement signed between the Band and the federal government. This process, which might 
correctly be termed an audit, will take place between January and June of 1 992 and is viewed as 
a necessary extension of the DWIP project. The reports of these reviews will , when considered 
together with the results of the DWIP surveys, principal's monthly reports and other Band 
generated documentation, provide the LLRIB with th, data required to continue the review and 
revision of the 5 year plan. 

Another area of concern was the belief that not all students who require special help receive 
the appropriate assistance. The LLRIB is proud of its special education programs and feels that 
the needs of most of those students who are designated as 'high cost' are being met (Goddard, 
1 99 1 a), There remain , however, many students who require a wide range of intervention 
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strategies that the LLRIB is unable to provide. Through a series of shared contribution 
agreements all Bands within the PATC assist in the funding of various centralized programs, 
including access to a number of consultants. From the LLRIB perspective, however, this system 
has its weaknesses as the PATC model appears to roplicate the centralized and bureaucratic INAC 
model it replaced. There still appears to be a focus on management strategies which serve to 
control the options available to the Bands. The LLRIB would prefer a decentralized model which 
stresses the utilizatic. . of scarce resources to provide those support services needed to meet 
school and classroom needs while leaving the management functions at the Band level. Such a 
model is not in place at this time. 

The Band continues to attempt to access the resources necessary to hire speech and language 
pathologists, speech therapists and other special needs support personnel. Unfortunately the 
federal Department of Indian Health and Medical Services refuses to accept this type of 
assistance as a medical problem and refer all enquiries to INAC- Education staff. They, in turn, 
maintain that these funds have been decentralized to the Tribal Councils. The PATC, having to 
deal with the needs of twelve member Bands, has prioritized staffing to meet the needs of the 
majority and thus has no spare funding to hire additional consultants. The LLRIB continues to 
attempt to access funding to provide these urgently required services. 

A ninth area of concern was the need for extra support staff, and for more funding to be made 
available to provide staff training programs. As the enrolment in LLRIB schools continues to 
grow at a rate faster than new facilities can be constructed so one outcome is increased class size 
and a higher pupil-teacher ratio. One way to combat this is through the employment of teacher 
aides. The LLRIB has funded the delivery of two parts of a three level Teacher Aide training 
program , offered in conjunction with Northlands College. The third level will be offered in 
1 992. All uncertified Band education st&ff are required to take this program and have been 
joined by a number of teacher aides from other Band and provincial schools. The continued 
success of this and other training programs, and the continued hiring of additional staff, relies 
upon expanded funding agreements with INAC. 

Another concern related to funding was identified as being the perceived centralization of the 
budget process. Although the total budget is set at the system level , the actual prioritization of 
this funding has been decentralized to schools. It is perceived that principals do not adequately 
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Involve staff in the setting of budget priorities. LLRIB principals have been made aware of this 
concern and requested to involve a greater number of staff in the prxess for the next fiscal 
year. 

Also of concern was the perception that overall funding levels for education are insufficient. 
Although over 808 of the replies from members of the Band Council and School Commute s 
agreed with the statement that "there Is adequate funding for quality education", only 373 of 
teaching staff concurred. The LUiB has determined to examine this discrepancy and identify the 
cause. This problem may be the result of teachers only being aware classroom issues while 
councillors and school committee members are aware of overall funding. Alternatively, it may 
be that budget decentralization has resulted in an unequal distribution of funds and that 
classroom teachers are not receiving their "fair share". The budget development and expenditure 
process will be reviewed to determine where (and how) funds are spent and program heads will 
be required to justify their budget allocations. 

The isolation of individual School Committees from each other, and the lack of community 
involvement in the decision making process, was the final area of concern. In the past an Ad Hoc 
Committee of school committee chairpersons was established but only met on an Irregular basis. 
There was no formal mechanism In place whereby school committees could meet and share ideas, 
concerns and knowledge. Also there was no group , formal or informal , with a mandate to develop , 
review and revise policy, manage overall educational operations, establish and monitor the 
budget, hire and fire staff, and so forth. These functions were all integrated into the general 
responsibilities of the Band Council , together with similar responsibilities for Identical 
functions in all other program areas. 

The annual school committee retreat and conference was ^instituted. This three day meeting 
is held In a neutral commu^ty and allows the members of the different school committees to 
meet and mingle through a series of planned workshops and social events. The Ad Hx Committee, 
with representation from each of the six LLRIB School Committees, has been revitalized and is 
discussing the validity and effectiveness of developing an Education Authority to govern the 
operations of theLLRIB education system. Such a bod/, If one Is implemented, would have certain 
responsibilities delegated to it by the Chief and Band Council. The scope and mandate of such an 
Education Authority, and the powers devolved to it, will be the subject of much discussion over 
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the coming months. In the Interim the Ad Hoc Committee has invito ine two Band councillors 
with education portfolios to attend its meetings and provide input into the developmental process. 
The eleven issues described above are also discussed at Ad Hoc Committee meetings in order to 
improve lines of communication and better inform staff, parents and community members of the - 
steps the LLRIB is taking to improve Its school system. 

The Band Is also addressing the dichotomy which exists with regard to the school -postschool 
environments. This is believed to be a false dichotomy. The Ad Hoc and other Band committees are 
examining transitional strategies which might be impelmented with the goal of facilitating a 
seamless movement between the K- 1 2 program and postschool alternatives. This process is 
required because, at the present time, there Is little or no linkage between the school program 
and the non- university options available to students. The situation is exacerbated by the pending 
devolution of post-secondary education and adult training responsibilities to the First Nations. 
The LLRIB believes that all aspects of the education process, from pre-school centres to special 
programs for adults wishing tc upgrade their technical or academic knowledge, are part of a 
continuum of learning which should all be part of the Band's education system. 

The model of school improvement implemented by the LLRIB is similar to that applied in the 
Outer Hebrides (Coombs, 1985), Papua New Guinea (Guthrie, 1980) and other jurisdictions 
which have attempted to recover their cultural identity after years of being subject to a system 
of education imposed by a colonial power. This process involves making schools more sensitive to 
the environment within which they exist. In a First Nations community the environment is not 
restricted to the real or physical (resources, facilities, people, etc.) but also Includes the 
abstract and metaphysical (cultural paradigms, Aboriginal world-views, kinship and other 
human relationships, and so forth). Therefore new paradigms of effectiveness are required. 

In addressing the human, technical and conceptual processes of education (Sergiovannl , 
Burlingame, Coombs & Thurston, 1 980) through a systematic, decentralized and 'bottom-up' 
series of school Improvement initiatives the LLRIB is attempting to follow Brameld's dictum that 
"the effective school works with, not against, its environment" ( 1 955, p. 1 55). Any attempt to 
develop and implement school improvement plans must incorporate the abstract as well as the 
concrete if the process is to be successful. It is not sufficient to simply transplant a process 
developed for mainstream society into a First Nations environment. The school Improvement 
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model Implemented by the LLRIB hopes to overcome the effects of a past quasi -colonial system 
and improve academic standards while maintaining the culture] uniqueness of the Cree Nation. 

It is difficult, after such a short period of time, to determine how successful these initiatives 
will be or to quantify their overall effect on the LLRIB education program, In two specific areas 
we are finding positive trends which might be a manifestation of increased success throughout 
the system. If so, these may be the result of steps taken to address the concerns raised through 
the r esponses to the DWIP needs assessment surveys. 

The enrolment at LLRIB school has shown a dramatic increase. The 1 990- 1 99 1 nominal roll 
was for 765 students. Based on the average over the past 5 years we have anticipated an 
enrolment Increase of approximately 75 students, with another 58 students expects to remain 
in school due to three grade extensions we were offering in 1 99 1 . The projected enrolment for 
1 99 1 - 1 992, therfore, was 898; in fact, the nominal roll for 1 99 1 - 1 992 was 956 , an 
increase of 1 9 1 students over the previous year and of 58 students over the projected 
enrolment. Further stud/ is required to determine whether this increase reflects an improved 
confidence in the education system, more adults returning to school , or an unusually high influx 
of new residents into reserve communities, or some other reason. 

Another, albeit less dramatic, increase has also been recorded in student attendance. The 
period from August to October 1 99 1 showed an average student attendance, system-wide, of 
90.44$. This is an increase of 2.07% over the corresponding period in 1 990 when the system 
average was 88.57*. The continuing analysis of attendance patterns will serve to show whether 
or not this improvement is maintained. 

Our first impressions, therefore, are that the strategies for school improvement 
implemented by the LLRIB have been a success, it would appear that we are attracting a greater 
number of students into our K- 1 2 program and that these students are attending school on a 
more regular basis. Over the next few years we will continue to monitor our programs, to 
develop policies which reflect community aspirations and local needs, to increase our 
expectations for students and staff, and to continually Improve all aspects of the education 
process within this First Nations environment. 
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